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Jfelen and sM*lanners.. 


THE SUBLIMITIES OF STEAM. 
—_ 


“ This is the patent age of new inventions, 

For killing bodies and for saving souls; 

What opposite discoveries have we seen, 

Signs of true genius and of empty pockets: 

One makes new noses, one a guillotine; 

One breaks your bones, one sets them in the sockets.” 
Byron. 





—_.- 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Lord Byron has designated this the age of bronze and 
the age of cant ; but, with all A vig ad deference to his Lord- 
ship, I am of opinion that the age of steam would be 
quite as appropriate a term for the times in which we 
live. We have steam carriages without horses, steam 
eugines to break the stones on the highway, steam to sup- 
ply the ordinary office of ~Zolus ia propelling our ships, 
and Bramah actually uses a steam engine to cut his patent 
pens, with one of which [ have the honour now to address 
you. What new wonders Perkins will effect with his im- 
proved machine I know not; but if he does not very 
porcip’ Breer us on the subject, I shall begin to sus- 

ect that he will fail to realize the sanguine expectations 
e has raised on the subject. 

You must know, Mr. Editor, that I have myself been a 
pen of no ordinary rank, having dabbled in patents 
and caveats with the zest with which other people dabble 
in the stocks. Years have elapsed since I gave the world 
some sublime conceptions respecting new applications 
of steam, through the medium of one of the Elewsed 
new rs; since which, I find that the Americans 
have adopted some of my ideas in the construction of 
their steam frigate. That my claims to priority of 
invention may no longer be questionable, I beg you 
will do me the favour to republish the letter which I ori- 
ginally addressed to a Liverpool editor, with whom you 
are prety well acquainted. [I have omitted certain poli- 
tical allusions, in order to render little Beelzebub fit to 
appear in your ** ufile dulce.” 

I am, dear Mr. Editor, 
Your Old Friend and Well-wisher, 


Liverpool. + 





JUST AND NECESSARY WARS! 
“Cry havock, and let slip the dogs of war.”—Shakepeare. 


There is nothing on earth I so cordially detest as your 
chickeri-hearted, pigeon-livered poltroons, who are eter- 
nally boring us with their cant. about peace; when a sur- 
vey of nature must convince every one, except these 
incorrigible asses, that warfare is the natural state of man, 
and of ali created life. Philosophers tell us that ‘* Nature 
abhors a vacuum ;”” and I venture to add that she holds 
a calm in equal abhorrence. Let the tempests cease to 
agitate the waves, and the ccean itself would become the foul 
source of putrefaction and loathsome disease. Turn from the 
physical to the moral world, and we shall find from the 
time of Cain and Abel to the present day one uninter- 
rupted series of commotion and butchery amongst the 
human race. It is the same with what are called the 


lower animals. The spider seems to be born for no other 
end than to wage war upon the fly; the cat to devour 
the mouse, and so on, to the end of the chapter— 
Take a peep at two kittens or a brace of sucking puppies 
even at their play; see how nature, that great master of 
the art of war, is preparing them for the noble purposes of 
their creation: their very gambols are so many sham 
fights, where we have a pleasing variety of biting, scratch- 
ing, rearing, charging, lying in ambush, and various 
other military manceuvres ; not to forget the masterly one 
of retreating, or ‘ turning tail.” 

Since this then is clearly nature’s plan, why should not 
man, who is nature’s master-piece, fall in with her humour; 
nor do I deny that in general they do so; but there are 
exceptions amongst a set of milk-and-water Quaker-poli- 
ticians, who are perpetually bawling out for peace, or in 
the language of a distinguished individual, as given by 
way of toast, ** A speedy peace and soon.” 

I know these whining sons of peace will tell us that the 
Christian doctrine was intended to correct the infirmities 
of human nature, and that its mild spirit forbids ill strife ; 
but theory and practice are two distinct things; and I 
appeal to the latter, in support of my position, that 
‘© Warfare is the natural state of Man.” Was there ever 
before known, in any age such a continued scene of blood- 
shed as we have witnessed in Europe for the last ‘score 
years? and yet all the potentates engaged in the struggle 
profess the mild doctrines of Christianity. 

My early years were marked by an extraordinary profi- 
ciency in what some canting fools may term the art of in- 
geniously tormenting ; no boy in the school had eo noble 
a string of birds’ eggs, all my own lawful prizes; these I 
hung up in triumphant festoons, and would survey with as 
proud a feeling, as our polished North American allies 
view the scalps they have seized in the more glorious con- 
quests over their copper-coloured neighbours, 

I excelled all my school-fellows in the art of flying a 
cock-chaffer by a thread with a crooked pin through its 
tail; nor could any of my companions project a frog to 
such an altitude in the air, by what we used tocall spang- 
wooing ; or blow it up to such a magnitude with a hollow 
straw. Nor must I forget my favourite amusement of fish- 
ing; a noble diversion, although that old cynic, Dean 
Swift, has described the apparatus to be ‘* a long rod with 
a worm at one end and a fool at the other.” There is no 
sport which more completely illustrates the grand law of 
nature, than this ;_ we find the fish wholly regardless of 
the torturous gestures of the impaled worm, rushing impe- 
tuously upon the barbed hook, which man’s ingenuity had 
there concealed for its destruction. 

But it is unnecessary to enlarge upon these delightful 
pursuits of youth, as they must be well known to every 
boy of the least spirit. I shall, therefore, proceed with 
my narrative. You must allow, that, with such promis- 
ing dispositions and acquirements as I have described, I 
was admirably calculated to cut a conspicuous fignre on 
the glorious theatre of war, where I might have become 





pitious stars ordained it otherwise, and I was compelled 
early in life to bury all these shining qualities behind the 
counter, and to rest contented with such occasional relax~ 
ations as were afforded by cock-fighting, bull-baiting, or 
other manly and congenial amusements. But although 
I am unable to follow the natural bent of my inclinations, 
which would lead me to the “ tented field,” I have de- 
voted all my leisure time to the contemplation of improve- 
ments in the glorious wholesale trade of war. I perceive, 
with regret, that many of the most ingenious and effective 
warlike implements of the ancients are lost to the moderns; 
we have nothing, for instance, resembling the chariots of 
our forefathers, to the wheels of which huge scythes were 
affixed, mowing down man and horse like grase or corn— 
glorious harvest! ‘ 

With what rapture have I dwelt upon the perusal of the 
siege of ancient Tyre, where the besieged poured red-hot 
sand upon the assailants below ; what sport it must have 
been to have seen them skip about like parched peas, as the 
sand got between the armour and their bare skins—how the 
poor devils must have roared ! We have nothing to com- 
pare to these contrivances in our days; the use of blood- 
hounds to hunt the naked Negroes in St. Domingo is 
entitled to some praise however, nor is the scalping knife 
of our North American allies destitute of merit. 

The introduction of Congreve’s rockets, I say, and the 
Catamarans and Torpedoes so much talked of, afford me, 
however, a cheering prospect that a ‘‘ new era” is at hand 
when the noble art of war will be brought to the utmost 
perfection, and military and naval operations be conducted 
upon a scale worthy of great and enlightened nations. It 
is in this expectation that. I venture to suggest some hints 
on so important a subject, to be improved upon by those 
who are so fortunately situated as to be able to put them 
in practice; all I can do is to pray for their success, which 
I shall certainly do with the most fervent patriotic devotion. 

Before I enter upon my own suggestions, I must ob- 
serve that hints thrown out by persons who, like myself, 
have never had the enviable fortune to be engaged per- 
sonally in the field of battle, should not be altogether 
neglected, as it has sometimes happened that such per- 
sons have hit upon very successful expedients, when put 
toa push. I remember to have heard of the master of a 
London butter-and-cheese ship, who being attacked by an 
enemy’s privateer, and having no shot on board, hit upon 
the whimsical expedient of charging his guns with salt 
butter, which rendered the decks and rigging of the enemy 
so slippery ; that the crew could not keep their feet; which 
gave time to the English Captain to get clear off. 

There is another story of one of our Newcastle colliers 
being attacked by a French ship of superior force. The 
Captain had expended all his shot, but like a true John 
Bull he scorned to strike whilst there was any chance left 
as a forlorn hope he rammed into thelast gun all the 
* jobacco boxes he could collect from the crew, and fired 
them off; upon which, to his great astonishment, Mon- 
sieur hauled down his colours; upon boarding the enemy 





an Alexander, a Cesar, or a Bonaparte! but my unpro- 


he discovered the cause of this sudden and unexpected 
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reverse of fortune: one of the fobacco boxes, with an in- 
scription of ‘* Newcastle and the coal trate for ever,” 
coming into forcible contact with the French Commander's 
cheek, had left thereon a reversed impression of the motto 
in gilt letters, encircled in a wreath of oak; this so asto- 
nished Monsieur and his crew, that they were seized with 
a sudden panic, which was increased, in no slight degree, 
by their being unable to understand the mysterious words 
of this Birmingham spell ! 

These two instances may be considered by some of your 
readers as mere romances, nor shall I stop to dispute the 
poiat with them ; because there are some people who will 
-believe nothing but what they uriderstand, which is very 
little indeed. 

The plan I have to offer is certainly practicable, and I 
believe the idea is so perfectly original, that I count upon 
being ranked by posterity amongst those patriotic benefac- 
tors of the human race, to whom we are indebted for the 
invention of gunpowder, and other warlike discoveries. for 
promoting the great lawof nature, which I have laid down. 

I must candidly admit that gunpowder has done con- 
siderable good; yet there is an agent in nature infinitely 
more potent, although its power and properties have. hi- 
therto been confined to the ,grovelling task of promoting 
arts and manufactures ;—I allude to stzam, which I trust 
will, on my suggestion, be introduced into the field of 
battle, where it will produce eff-cts more astonishing than 
those it has achieved in the mechanical world. 

I trust Ishall be excused, at present, giving more than 
an outline of ay plan, not having yet determined whether 
} shall, taeke-out a patent for the discovery. ‘I would have 
you understand, however, that J am notin any degree in- 
fluenced by ** base lucre.” Like certain great and benevo- 
lent advertisers of the present day, I haveno private ends in 
view ; the good of mankind is my sole object; in proof of 
which I hereby profess myself ready to wave all the pro- 
fits which would undoubtedly arise from. my patent, -and 
to publish my grand discovery so soon as a sufficient 
number of subscribers shall come forward, at. only,-five 
guineas each. Until I see how my subscription list fills, 
you must excuse me giving more than an outline of the 
plan. I would have steam-engines introduced on board 
all our King’s ships, where they will answer better than 
in the field, on account of the facility of obtaining water. 
By means of these formidable machines, I should throw 
immense quantities of boiling water upon the enemy, as 
soon as we come to pretty close action, which the British tars 
never fail to do:—this, besides. scalding the enemy from 
his quarters, and damping his ardour, -would at the same 
time damp his powder, so as to prevent his cannon playing 
upon us, whilst we could blaze away as merrily as ever. 
We should thus be enabled to keep our foes in perpetual 
hot water, and «»mmand the sovereignty of the seas, of 
which the the h:tle Corsican upstart and the proud Yan- 
kee-dovdles are so jealous. 

I. have an infinite variety of other suggestions for the 
benefit of mankind, and for promoting the noble art of 
war; such, for instance, as the occasional use of nitric 
acid, to be discharged from, my steam-engines instead of 
boiling water; which, besides the great advantage of entirely 
destroying the jackets and trowsers of our enemy, would at 
the same time either discolour his skin, or take it off alto- 
gether; by which means, should he escape, which he 
scarcely could do in sucha pickle, we might at a future time 
detect any of our own seamen who had ever fought against 
us under American colours. My plan of instantly blow- 
ing a ship and her crew into the air by my new prepara- 
tion of fulminating powder, I shall withhold until I see 
how my present project is patronised by a liberal ‘and 
enlightened publie, 

When that point is ascertained, you shall hear further 
from me, with my real name, instead of the assumed sig- 
nature I haye adopted, which is the nick-name.I went by 
at school, where, from. my fondness for frolic and fan, .I 


acquired the appellation of 
3 oo LITTLE BEELZEBUB. 








———— 


WAR .AND. LOVE; 
OR, THE FAMILY OF WENDBURG. 


(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION BY OUR CORRESPONDENT HOMO.] 


— 

War is always dreadful, notwithstanding the generosit 
with which the leaders:intend to act,and the disciplinewhich 
they may try to enforce. The industry of towns is inter- 
rupted, destruction. hovers over the rural dwellings, and 
death over the ficld of: battle.. The wounded groan; but 
who numbers the instances of private affliction ? who 
comforts the abandoned widows and orphans? and what 
ean compensate for the years of misery which are the 
result of a single battle? | Yet, though civilization is 
suspended during the best-regulated campaign, the dis- 
tress is but trifling when compared with the miseries 
of civil war, during which every law is set at defiance; 
and should religion be the cause of the contest, then woe 
to the land in which it-is carried on ;-for nothing then 
remains sacred; pity is converted into crime, and neu- 
trality becomes impossible ; because neither party will! 
alow it. 

To such horrors had Germany been.exposed during the 
thirty years’ war: many fine places were deprived of their 
population, and many flourishing provinces were converted 
into deserts. 

The family of Wendburg, in Lower Saxony, became, at 
that. time,. partienlarly. distinguished threugh a. great 
variety of extraordinary changes of fortune. Frederick V. 
Elector of the Palatinate, had endeavoured to maintain 
himself as King of Bohemia; ‘but the battle near Prag 
decided against him, and the Emperor of Austria entered 
Germany as victor. .The Protystants. trembled, .and. not 
without,.cause ;..reyenge was the order of the day, and 
mercy towards herciics.out of the question. Neither had 
the inhabjtants_mych to boast of their pretended vro- 
tectors, sincethe latter treated them often quite as ill as 
the other party :.\the exactions of friend end: foe were 
almost equally. oppressive; .and if the one plundered the 
village, the.cther carried off the corn from the fields. 

Cuno, of Wendburg, found it at last useless to sow 
where he could never expect to reep 3 and, having already 
a brother in the army, who scemed:to be in a thriving 
condition, he resolved to fellow the same course, and to 
trust to Providence for the care of his wife and children. 
He promised to write with every opportunity ; but there 
was no established pest; messengers were expensive, 
and the roads unsafe. After an absence of three months, 
he found, however, means to let his family ‘know that he 
had taken service.under the Duke Christian of Bruns- 
wick, and that he expected to do very well. He had always 
been a zealous Protestant: God, Christ, and Luther were 
ever in his mouth; and Popery was an abomination to 
him. - He fought valiantly in the ‘cause which he had 
espoused, and. acquired: both glory and advancement; yet, 
after the battle near Wimpsen in 1633, which the Duke 
lost. against Wallenstein, word was sent by one of his 
brethren in arms that he had fallen, end that he had been 
seen on the field pierced by a halberd. ** God’s will be 
done,” said’ his wife; but her: heart was bleeding. A 
new irruption of Austrians and Bavarians approached her 
estate; and Danes and Brunswickers attempted to defend 
it. The village was favourably situated for the purpose; 
and the family-mansion was surrounded by walls and 
ditches;«but the enemies increased in number, and no 
succour appeared. F 

The: young :Squire, then in his sixteenth year, had 
taken a-musket from the armoury, and mingled with the 
soldiers ;. but bis mother and sister had lost all hope. 
They had seen with horror, from the turret, how the in- 
habitants of the village were treated, and rather than sub- 
mit to the’ same fate*they resolved to die. The moats 
were already filled with faggots, and ladders were placed 
against.the wall. The garrison.kept up a lively fire, 
pushed away the ladders, and cut off the hands which 
laid hold of the battlements; but the assailants threw u 
grenades, which, bursting in the courtyard, dealt deat 
and destruction 1. The ber of the defenders 
became smaller and smaller, and aven the most. valiant 
opposition became vain; the corpses.of those who fell on 
the outside even facilitated the escalading, since they were 
piled up against the wall. At last the enemy penetrated, 
and, made furious by the long resistance, they slew with- 
out m whomsoever they met with. 

The widowed..proprietor of the castle called out to her 
son to die courageously with. arms in hands, and, recom- 
mending her soul to God, she precipitated herself and 
daughter into the decp well, which was at the endef the 
court-yard. Both had lost their recollection through the 
fall and the. agitation in which they were; but they re- 
covered after some time, and they found that, owing to 
the great quantities of water drawn during the latter days, 











it did not quite reach their shoulders. The furious out. 
cries had ceased, and night had set in; but there seemed 
to be many people on the premises, because much water 
ocntinued to be drawn from the well, so much indeed that 
it became almost dry; and they were often hurt by the 
rapidly descending buckets. Towards daylight, all be- 
came quiet; and the daughter tried to get up by means 
of the projecting stones and a long pole, which had.been 
dropt in trom above, but the mother withheld her, think- 
ing the attempt. premature; and they resolved to wait 
until the second night. : 

Not having heard any thing during the day, they ven- 
tured out as soon as it had become completely dark, hoping 
that the enemy would have retired, after the taking of 
every thing that could be carried off; but making towards 
their former habitation, they found nothing but a heap of 
ruins and ashes. All was silent:. but the still glowing 
embers cast now and then a gloomy light on the frightful 


rscene around-them, and showed to’ them the pale, dis- 


figured, and bloody remains of friend and foe. No ani- 
mation any where; cc.th had well finished his work, and 
security had been made doubly sure: the man already 
fallen by a shot, was also pierced with a sword; and he 
whose head had been cloven, was also shot through the 
breast.. ‘he Catholic had thought that he could never do 
enough against the heretic; and the Lutheran had been 
of the sume opinion with regard to the Papist. 

The disconsolate females-thouzht of son and brother; 
and whilst, they. feared .to: find his.body, they still sought 
forit: at last they. found his hatand musket; and amongst 
the corpses, which were hulf covered -by the still smoking 
beanis of an outbuilding, they espied. one much smaller 
than the ethers, but rendered quite undistinguishable by 
the‘fire. ** This must be he,’’ stammered the mother ; 
**come, and let us bury him.” The daughter fetched a 
spade out of the garden,-and dug alternately with her 
mother to a proper-depth ; they.then, jointly repeated the 
Lord’s prayer, whilst they covered the body with earth ; 
but the strength of the poor parcat was so completely ex- 
hausted, that she faintcd away upen the grave. ‘Yonth 
can generally bear more 3; and when the young lady retol- 
lected that neither she nor her mother had éaten any 
thing during two days, she began to’ look.out for some 
food : a few pigcons still turncd:around their old residence, 
and_ they were easily caught, because they had been‘ac- 
customed to be fed by the children. A field-kettle was 
found near one of the slain, and a strengthening nourish- 
ment was speedily prepared by Kunigunda; she made her 
mother. take some, and endeavoured to encourage her. 
** But why should we live?” said Lady Wendburg; 


‘* beggars as we are, what shall become of us? nothing | 
befure us but barren fields, and we are without the means © 
of cultivating them ;.we have neither.servants nor friends — 
left, and even if we should find some, how are we sure ~~ 











that all will not be destroyed anew.” Kuniguuda proposed 7 
to goto Mecklenburg, where her mother had a brother; | a 


but the question was how to pet there, whilst the enemy’s 
troops were. in. possession. .o 
resolved to strip some of the dead, and to travel in Gis 


guise: they set to work; but what an undertaking fortwe 7 
females, and how often were they obliged to stop! yet © 
love of life prevailed, and they went on. The difficulties * 


on the journey were great; and even begging did not 


always avail them; they had often to exist on what roots # 
they could pick up in the fields; but they arrived at | 


last at the uncle’s, who received them well, although he 
himself had but little to spare. Kunigunda met socn 


after with an offer of marriage, and Lady Wendburg gave © 
her consent.—In‘ the mean while, Gustavus Adolphus |] 
landed in Pomerania, and the German Protestants Jooked © 
upon him as their deliverer; he gdvanced in Mecklen- | 
burg, and overpowered thé Austrians, after an obstinate | 
In consequence of a combat which had taken | 


resistance. 
place in the neighbourhood, 2 wounded Swedish Captain 
was brought to Lady Wendburg’s residence, 


she was still a very good-looking woman, his gratitude be- 


came superseded by love as soon as his health was restored.. § 
He made her proposals of marriage, and promised her as. | 
happy a lot as the circumstances would allow. “Rest was | 


at that time no where to be found; but he engaged to 
place her always in safe towns during the oy 2 gre 
to join her during the winter-quarters. She had. net 


much choice left, as she was equally loath to be a constant | 


burden either to her brother or to her daughter, and she 
accepted the Captain’s hund. ‘Her husband was soon after 
ordered to go to Magdeburg, and’ he did not hesitate to 
take her with him, for no one could’ be aware of the 
terrible fate which awaited that unhappy town. 

Seeholm and his wife had not long arrived there when 
Tilly appeared and began the siege. The fortifications 


the country. At last they — 


He was a 7 
middle-aged man, of affable manners, and a friendly dis- § 
position ; the lady took every possible care of bim, and as. 
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were in order, and mounted with a numerous artil- 
lery. The King of Sweden had sent word that he would 
bring relief in due time, and the citizens were well dis- 
posed, Colonel Falkenberg, the commander, made the 

est arrangements, and the defence was carefully con- 
ducted. Unfortunately the irresolution of some of the 
electors had-.delaved he King’s arrival, and the besiegers 
were gaining ground. The town. was hardly pressed. and 
severely bombarded, when suddenly the firing ceased, the 
imperialists were seen to break up their camp, and to 
withdraw their batteries. The joyful inhabitants cou- 
cluded that Tilly had renounced his undertaking for want 
cf means to carry it on, or that he had received intel- 
ligence about.the coming of Gustarus, 

Worn out with watching and. fatigue, the burghers 
withdrew from the walls; and even Seeholm called at 
home; yet merely to take breakfast, and with the intent 
of returning soon after to his post, Falkenberg having 
recommended him to be watchful. He was, however, 
scarcely seated when he heard. fresh firing, and. indeed 
much.nearer than before. ‘* Good God!” he exclaimed, 
‘if the enemy risk a storm now, we are lost.” He handed 
over his purse to the trembling Lady, and advised her to 
take refuge in the cathedral. ‘** The Lord knows whether 
we shall ever meet again,” said he, embracing her, and 
hastening away. His fears were but too well grounded: 
Tilly had deceived the town by an sparen retreat ; whilst, 
in reality, he had been organizing the storm. His troops 
were silently reapproaching from an unsuspected quarter ; 
and so sudden was their attack, that the weak resistance 
of a few Swedes could be of noavail: they were soon over- 

wered, and the enemy penetrated by thousands into the 

evoted place. It was then that a slaughter began, which 
has been but seldom surpassed: neither age nor sex ob- 
tained mercy from the all-devouring sword of the furious 
victor, 

Lady Seeholm had speedily followed the advice of her 
husband; and, collecting what she had most valuable, she 
had fled to the strongly-arched dome, where she found 
hundreds already collected. The number increased every 
moment, and the vast edifice became filled even to suffo- 

_ cation, The solid doors were bolted; but the horrible 
noise from without sounded dreadfully to the people 
within. The cries of the pursued and the pursuers, of 
the murderer and the victims, were at every moment ap- 
proaching; but the voices of the latter soon expired. In 
vain they entreated for mercy; in vain did children em- 
brace their parents, or timid wives endeavour to shelter 
the bodies of their husbands with their own: murder was 
the word, and the same blow struck them both; except 
where youth and beauty inspired the thought, not of 
mercy, but of aggravated herrors, which were committed 
even amongst the dying and the dead. The infuriated 
monsters instigated each other, not to think of pardon, 
but to take, for once, a full revenge on the rebels and 
heretics. At the same time fire had been kindled in seve- 
ral parts of the town, and it was spreading on all sides; 
the poor prisoners in the church’ were informed ‘of it by 
those who had ascended the steeple, or those who had 
climbed up to the top of the elevated windows. Lady 
Seeholm had already witnessed a similar scene on a small 
scale; but she did not hope to escape from the present 
one; and she only doubted whether fire or sword would 

t an end to her existence. As to her husband, she was 

ly convinced that he must have been among the first 
who fell. 

The slaughter had lasted full twenty-four hours, when 
3 deadly an began to prevail. ‘Towards noon the people 
at the windows stated that a man of ‘apparently great 
im ce was halting on the place before the Church; 
and a minister tdok then the courage to venture out, and 
to address the General in Latin, comparing Magdeburg to 
Troja. This pleased old Tilly so much, that he after- 
wards availed himself of it in his report to the Emperor, 
and actually stated that since the sack of Troja there had 
not -been such another destruction. He granted a free 

to-all those who were yet able to profit by its; and 

the doors of the asylum. were then thrown open: yet what 
we awaited the unfortunate people, as they now 
ied forth, exhausted by sufferings of body and mind. 

Nearly thirty thousand of their fellow-citizens had been 
slain ; and the greater part were already consumed by the 
destructive fire which had followed the slaughter. 

Lady Seeholm had not the trouble of secking for her 
dwelling; it lay in ashes amongst the other builid- 
ings: but she would haye sought for the body of her hus- 
band, had she not been told that such corpses as the fire 
hed.spared were thrown by thousands into the river Elbe. 
She went, nevertheless, towards the. bastion, where he had 
been on guard; but she could find no trace of him. 

Recollecting that the former governor of her children 
obtained a curacy near Liitzen, in Saxony, she re- 
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solved to go to him ; and she was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain a passport from an ‘Austrian officer. The curate and 
his wife received her kindly; and she passed some time 
with them in comparative comfort: but new. horrors 
awaited her after the battle of Liitzen. 

The beaten imperialists took partly their retreat through 
Borna, where she resided ; and the Croates practised .cruel- 
ties which even surpassed. their former ones. After having 
taken every thing visible, they wanted to force the minis- 
ter to declare where he had concealed the plate and money ; 
but, as the greater part of the latter belonged to Lady See- 
holm, no menaces or torments could prevail on the gene- 
rous man to confess it. The enraged soldiers carried him, 
therefore to the tep of his own church, and forced him to 
leap down on the pavement, at the very moment that his 
wife and guest were coming forth from: their place of con- 
cealment: The poor man died on the spot; and his wife 
did not long survive him. ’ 

Lady Seeholm was then once more left to herself; but after 
the Swedes had driven out the Austrians, a friend of her hus- 
band’s having told her, that Leiprig was the most likely 
place to offer her a secure shelter, she dug out her buried 
money, and followed the recommendation. In order not 
to consume her substance in idleness, she re-established 
a linen warehouse, and she derived great benefit from the 
sale of embroidered and laced gorgets which were then in 
fashion, and which she knew how to get up with con- 
siderable taste. The Swedish officers were among her 
best customers, and once there called one whom she 
thought she knew, although a deep cut in the face seemed 
to have greatly altered his countenance ; she felt still mo 
agitated when she heard him speak, and she then regard- 
ed him with so much attention, that his own was attracted. 
He asked herthe reason; and when she said that she 
found some similarity between him and her dear Cuno of 
Wendburg, he did not let her finish, but embraced her 
forthwith, in the most affectionate manner, expressing, at 
the same time his surprise at finding her still alive; after 
he had been:so positively assured, that all had perished in 
his mansion. He himself had been severely wounded at 
Wimpsen, but his brother Conrad having recognised him 
among the prisoners, had recommended: him to the care 
of a clever surgeon: the two brothers had nevertheless 
soon fallen out on account of their religious sentiments ; 
and in consequence thereof, Conrad ‘had suffered ‘him to 
be transported to Hungary, where he had spent a long 
time as @ common prisoner ; having neither mongy nor 
the means of procuring it. At last, however, the valiant 
Count Mansfeld had penetrated into the neighbourhood 
and had set him free. He had returned to Germany ; but 
finding his home desolated, and his family destroyed, he 
had taken arms again, swearing never to pardon any of 
the opposite party. Whilst he was thus narrating, the 
Lady considered, trembling with joy and: fear, whether 
she should inform him of her second marriage or not. 
She was conscious of having committed no wrong, because 
she had been fully entitled to look upon herself as a widow: 
but she thought, notwithstanding, that her husband might 
not be pleased at the information; and that, since See- 
holm was now dead, it might be as well not to mention 
the circumstance at all. She intended to give to her bro- 
ther and daughter the necessary instructions at the first 
opportunity, lest they should unwittingly, to her injury, 
disclose the circumstance. She dropped, therefore, in her 
own narrative, all that related to her union with Seeholm ; 
and she accounted for the change of name, by her anxiety 
for not degrading'the name of Wendburg in her low cir. 
cumstances. This could not but be pleasing to her hus- 
band, who had become a man of substance and a Colonel. 
He made her immediately give up her business; and she 
followed him into Suabia, where he had to join the Duke 
of Weimar, who was advancing towards Bavaria. 

Aware of the inconveniences to which a female would 
be exposed during the actual contest, the Colonel left his 
wife at Augsburg, where she led a very retired life, and 
followed no other occupation than that of attending every 
religious meeting, in order to pray for the success of the 
Protestant arms. Religion was the real or pretended 
ground of war on both sides: the savage Tilly, who had 
suffered thirty thousand Magdeburghers to be killed in 
cold blood, never neglected to say his prayers as regularly 
as a priest, and he had received from his followers the 
name of a second Joshua. In the Swedish camp public 
prayers were said every morning, and hymns were sung 
before the beginning of battles. In the battle of Breiten- 
feld, the watchword of the Imperialists was Jesus Maria ; 
and on the standards of Gustavus was written—God for us, 
who could be against us? whilst his colours bore the in- 
scription of—Gustavus Adolphus, Defender of the Evan- 
gelical Faith. 





_ A few weeks after the taking of Landsberg, the devo- 
tions of Lady Wendburg were interrrupted by a young 





man who wore the Bavarian field.token, and who cast 
himself tremblingly at her feet: she was strangely moved 
at his:sight; but could only clasp her hands in speech- 
less astonishment when she heard him entreat her not to 
add’ @ mother’s curse to the malediction of his father. 
The lady had seen. many wonderful things, but. it. was 
beyond her conception how her son could still be alive 
when she thought he had been: buried with her own 
hands. It was nevertheless her son: William who still 
embraced her knees, and repeated his former entreaties : 
his features were too well engraven in her maternal bosom 
to be obliterated by his tall stature and manly counte- 
nance, She conjurei him to explain what appeared in- 
comprehensible; and ‘she learnt that the youth had becn 
taken with the garrison of Landsberg. He said: ** We 
defended ourselves bravely against the Swedes, but thry 
got the better of us, and more than three hundred of our 
party were executed. As I too expected nothing but 
death, I betook myself to my rosary.”—** Your rosary !”” 
exclaimed the Jady, more terrified than ever; but the 
young man continued: ‘* Against my expectation, a 
pardon was announced to such as were willing to take 
Swedish service; and a Colonel Wendburgh was called 
for to muster them. I immediately recognized my father, 
and made myself known to him: he was in the act of 
pressing me to his breast, when he perceived what J held 
in my hand. Suddenly his tenderness turned into fury’; 
and he cried, ‘ Avaunt, wretch! thou art no son of mine.” 
He even drew his sword upon me, when a bystanding 
officer held his arm, and advised me to see my mother, 
whilst he gave me your address; and now I entreat you, 
by all the saints !”—** What have I to do with thy saints ?”” 
said the mother, almost as angrily as the father could have 
spoken himself; ‘*why have you fallen off from the 
faith?” Yet her affection soon overcame fanaticism, and 
she entreated the son to repent. This he was, however, 
unwilling to do. ‘* Then leave me, monster! yet stop; 
just tell me how it happened that divine mercy could hfve 
spared a sinner like thee, whilst hundreds ofthe righteous 
fell, and even thou thyself hadst appeared to have perished. 
I will fancy I hear the tale of a stranger, lest my ears-be 
shocked at the degradation of my own blood.” —William 
resumed his narrative: ‘* You know the enemy gained 
ground upon us in my father’s castle, and that all our 
people were put to the sword. I too had already been 
wounded, and a morning-star* was about finishing me, 
when the commander stopt the arm of the murderer, and 
ordered him to spare the stripling. It was with difficulty 
that he made himself obeyed; but having removed me to 
a place of safety, and understanding who I was, he pro- 
posed to me to follow his fortunes. I was so much the 
more willing to comply with his request, as I sawno other 
resource before me. I found him to be a Bavarian officer, 
named Altinger, who had lately lost his wife and‘son; he 
was soon after wounded, and I had then an opportunity of 
showing myself thankful by my watchfulness and my at- 
tendance. He was disabled. for further service, and I re- 
tired with him to his estate, which was managed by his 
only sister Brigitta. This sister of his had been formerly 
seduced, at Munich, by one Urban, who fled from the 
revenge of her brother, and left her with a daughter called 
Stephania. The latter was but fourteen years old by the 
time that I counted seventeen; but an attachment was 
soon formed between us, and the only obstacle to our hap- 
piness seemed to be the difference of religion. The tn 4 
indeed, was above prejudice, and he candidly admitted that 
he had found as good people among Protestants as among 
true believers; but Stephania having been brought up in 
solitude, looked upon her religion as her greatest wealth, 
and was not inclined to make so light of it. She was well 
versed in church history ; and I was no match for her in 
argument. The magnificence with which Catholics cele- 
brate their worship, and the sincere devotion which beamed 
from the angelic countenance of Stephania when she knelt 
befor the altar, united so powerfully with my love, that 
my reluctance was finally overcome, and I adopted the 
creed of my beloved.” 

“‘ Then, thou hast cursed thy parents!’’ interrupted 
Lady Wendburg: ** how canst thou wonder that thy 
father should give thee measure for measure? yet I can- 
not do it,” added she, in a milder tone, whilst she folded 
him in her arms.—* I believed my parents dead,” replied 
William.—‘* Oh! then thou hast not. cursed them; but 
continue thy story.”’—** I have but little to add,” he said. 
**I was betrothed to Stephania; but her uncle thought 
the present was no time for marrying; and I ought first 
to take my sword and assist in expelling the enemy from 
Bavaria. Altinger and his family fled into Tyrol; and E 
fought under Wallenstein. We were victorious at Neu- 
remberg; but the Swedes have since returned with supe- 





* A club, with iron teeth, 
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rior forces, and with terror do I think of my Stephania, 
who may have fallen into hostile hands. I cannot serve. 
under the Swedes; neither can I recede into Lutheranism, 
and play wantonly with what ought to be most sacred: I 
would rather die! but as long as I live I will honour my 
parents.” zt 

** Remain a Catholic, and preserve thy bride,” said 
Lady Wendburg ; ** I will endeavour to reconcile thee 
with thy father.’ 

Mother and son set off at the same time, the former for 
Landsberg, the latter for Altinger’s estate ; but a horrible 
fate awaited them both. 

The lady inquired, on her arrival, after the residence of 
her husband, and she found him en with another 
Swedish officer; both stood at a table, with maps before 
them, and looked round as she entered. ‘* My wife!” 
cried the stranger, and Seeholm lay in her arms. Wend- 
burg drew his sword: ** Who dares to do that in my pre- 
sence?” he said; and advancing furiously towards his 

est, he attacked him at once so furiously that the com- 

at became mortal before the poor woman even thought of 
interposing ; and where should she have found words to 
do it with any effect? Wendburg lay already weltering 
in his blood, and he expired almost instantly. 

Seeholm had thrown himself, at Magdeburg, into the 
Elbe, and he had escaped by swimming. Having never 
heard any thing from his wife, he believed her to have 
perished like the rest of the inhabitants. Now he had to 
fly again, and for ever. 

Thus was the good Lady now really a widow, and ina 
worse situation A te ever. She bethought herself, at last, 
of her son, and she intended to join him. Approaching 

. the place of his residence, she inquired after the family of 
Altinger; and she learned, to her utmost consternation 
and horror, that the young lady had but just murdered 
her father, and that her bridegroom had taken engage- 
menés asa monk. Arriving in the mansion, she found 
an open coftin, which contained the body of her brother- 
in-law, Conrad of Wendburg. It was he who, under the 
false name of Urban, had been the betrayer of Brigitta. 
OF late he-had headed a daring band of marauders; and, 
plundering the estate of Altinger, he had committed the 

eatest outrages, until he had found out the hiding-place 
of his own daughter, whom he did not know. Her beauty 
had ienmnetiiately excited his unlawful desires; and he had 
endeavoured to obtain by violence what he could not ex- 

ect to obtain in any other way. But the young person 

ad snatched the weapon out of his hand, and bad killed 
him with his own sword. Her mother came up just after 
the perpetration of the deed, and recognised her faithless 
lover in the murdered man. Altinger was killed, out of 
revenge, by the followers of the free-booter. Stephania, 
her mother, and Lady Wendburg took vows amongst the 
Sisters of Charity, to whose convent they transferred their 
property. William became a Franciscan friar; and the 
desolate family-seat of Wendburg fell to the share. of his 
married sister, Kunigunda. 














Woetry. 





TO A WITHERED ROSE. 
— 
I saw thee fresh, I saw thee fair, 
I saw thee in thy pride; 
The loveliest of the gay parterre, 
Sweet as an eastern bride, 


What art thou now, dear faded flower? 
A thing forlorn to see; 

While memory weeps to point the bower 
That reared and cherished thee, 

Oh! pitiless the hand that tore, 
And bore thee from thy bed, 

And left thee on a distant shore 
To wither, droop, and fade! 


No eye with admiration now 
Is fondly bent on thee; 
Entwined around no polished brow 
Thy orient buds we see: 








No, ne’er shall admiration more TO A ROBIN RED-BREAST. 
Enraptured dwell on thee; SONNET I. 
poprerrnernsg? “ x3 nd tenets I saw thee first on yonder laurel tree, 
And on the instant lifted up a stone, 
Cold and unheeded now thou lies, And then my arm, upraised, had surely thrown, 
Unmarked of all, save one; With murderous intent, sweet bird, ’gainst thee 
But one there is that o'er thee sighs, The instrument of death. Sudden the thought 
And mourns thy lustre gone; Of Gertrude, chiding, to my fancy stole, 
Oh! one there is that loves thee more And her reproachful eye smote on my soul. 
In this thy desert state, Well I remember what the vision wrought— 
Than in that hour, when crowds adore, From the stone’s grasp, in heartfelt pemnpeen, 
And smiles betraying fate ! My hand recoiled, as mournful thus I cried— 
*¢ And would I, cruel! with such bluod have dyed 
Oh! one there is to whom more dear, The daurel’s sacred branch!” My sad offence, 
Sweet rose, thy shrunken form, Fix’d to the spot, I grieved for awhile. 
Than when in beauty’s proud career What brutes were mei, but for dear woman’s smile ! 
Thou scorned the madding storm ! LEIGH WALDEGRAVE, 
One lonely heart, in mournful hour, 
With thee loved converse holds; TO THE SAME. 
Visits again the far-off bower, SONNET Ie. 
And distant forms beholds ! : 
Stay, my sweet bird! who, trembling through alarm, 
Yes! thou the whisperer, sweet, to one Desert’st at sight of me the roge-tree’s thorn; 
Of solemn scenes and fair ; Still dost thou not lose memory of that morn, 
Of blissful days for ever flown, When I did meditate thy beauty’s harm: 
Of graves and spectres drear! Oh! if thou knewest how that act I’ve griev'd, 
And fate, mysterious, round thee weaves How oft I’ve mourned o’er my projected sin, 
A web so mingled, strange; Then might I hope thy confidence to win, 
That now ’tis joy, and now it grieves, Then might I hope my name would be retrieved; 
Inexplicable change! And for the sake of her I love so well, 
Who tends with anxious care thy kindred race, 
And thoughts of life, and thoughts of death, Where Lune’s meandering streams the valleys grace, 
With thee so woven seem, And where my faney fondly loves to dwell; 
That new subdue the joys of earth, Oh!:1 would love thee—yes, to love’s excess, 
And now seraphic dream ! For thy resemblance to her gentleness. 
Now hallowed towers majestic rise LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 
Upon the awe-struck view; 
Celestial harpings rend the skies, T® THE EDITOR. 
Time—sorrow—where are you? aor an 
Sir,—The following is the production of a youth of 
ee oe oe thirteen; should you think it worthy of a abe in your 
“ Tired nature” sinks to rest; 3 . ~ sa bing ji 
: entertaining miscellany, by inserting it as early as possible 
Afar the village hamlet gleams ‘ e Sa: 
: you will oblige, X.Y. Z. 
In witchery confest : 
—<=— 
The curfew-bell tolls loud and clear, SONG. 
The toil of day is done; _ Tilcome to thee when the setting sun 
The traveller views his dwelling near, Shall gleam upon the ocean; 
The watch-dog bays the moon: When the shepherd’s song, and the evening breeze, 
Mingle in sweet commotion ; 
"Tis now the hour ill-fated rota When the labourer, from his daily toil, 
Pours, all unheard, the sigh; Comes plodding o’er the lea, 
‘The hour when esate’ — hg. And the busy hum of day has ceas’d, 
And thought is tow’ring high ! Then will I come to thee. 
And forms far off are hov’ring near, And there welll talk of days long past, 
And loved and lover meet; Of hopes that long have perish’d ; 
The absent and the dead are there, Of blissful joys too sweet to last, 
In blest communion sweet! Yet still by memory cherish’d: 
Oh! many a scene and many a form, And, when the morning dew, love, 
Dear faded fiower, is thine; Shall wet each leaf and tree; 
And many a joy and many a storm Oh! then, and not till then, love, 
Around thee closely twine ! Pll bid farewell to thee. 
CARDENIO. 
And ah! I would not part with thee, 
Pale flow’ret, chill and wan, 
For fairest bud the fairest tree The Crave (ler. 
E’er bore its branch upon! 
CARTHAGENA. 
A union ours so sad, so dear, wallace’ = * 
No time or chance may sever ; As Carthagena is likely to be soon invested by the corps 
Destroy thee?—witness, spirits near ! of fiction, = rg 2. Sat rd roo ei omric t 
ion a ena is eci = 
ne aitutional ists, an a pond ry the recollection that dering 
Still pour thy dying sweets for me; the former invasion no other Frenchman penetrated their 
Still reat within my breast; walls than such as were made prisoners, and sent there for 
% security. Yhe outer wall of the city is only thirty years 
One little hour—the eaptive’s free; old. The weakest part of the platform is:at least sixty 
One pang—and I am blest. feet wide, and the height of the wall is also considerable. 
G. 1 The walls, which commence with the arsenal, command - 
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the port at the south end, and at the east they are protected 
by the castle of Moros, which is also commanded by the 
battery of San Diego, situated upon a hill in the centre 
of the fortifications. At the north they command the 
open country, and at the west is the castle of Galeras, also 
within the walls, which crowns the hill of that name, at 
the foot of which is a well fortified and magnificent arsenal. 
Three batteries and twelve bastions defend the environs, 
and cominand at once the port and the country. Upon the 
batteries there are fifty pieces of cannon of large calibre 
six mortars, and six howitzers. ‘The bastions are mounted 
with guns of 6, 8, 18, 24, and 36 pounders, and a great 
number of culverins and large mortars. These are all, 
with the exception of those at the battery of the arsenal, 
of brass. The little mountains of Monte Sacro and San 
Diego, which are withig, the walls, are crowned with large 
mortars. The castle, Cabeza de los Moros, communicates 
with San Diego by a covered way. 

Carthagena has three gates—the Muelle, which faces 
the port, and which cannot be approached by land; and 
those of Madrid and San Jose on the land side, with draw- 
bridges covered with palisades from one bastion to another. 

There are also two back gates, which have been con- 
demned, with the exception of that which looks to the sea 
under the hospital, and of another near it on the land side. 
The first is never opened except to receive the sick from 
vessels, and the second only when a prompt communica- 
tion with the Castle of Morus is required. A canal, which 
receives its waters from the plain of Almajor, forms the 
ditch. 

The castle of Atalaya and the fortress of San Julian are 
on the summits of the high hills of the same name; the 
former, which is of difficult access, commands a part of 
the fortifications, the garrison of which can communicate 
with it and receive succour. This castle is commanded in 
its turn by that of Galeras. San Julian commands the port, 
but at such a distance that the bombs may cause no damage 
tothetown. The works of the fortress were erected by the 
French. The artillery of Atalaya and San Julian is of 
bronze. 

The harbour of Carthagena is a masterpiece of art and 
nature combined. It is capable of containing forty shi 
of the line, and an immense number of merchant vessels. 
The forts of Santa Ana and Trincabotyas command the 
mouth, and there are also several minor forts on the coast 
at a short distance. All the buildings which were within 
reach of the cannon have been demolished. Priests and 
monks are by po means numerous in Carthagena, where 
there are only six churches and eight convents; the last 
are but just tolerated by the inhabitants. A letter from 
Lorca, in Murcia, of the 29th ult. states that Carthagena 
has provisions for several months, an immense quantity of 
powder, 300,000 balls and bumbs, and grenades in abun- 
dance; a manufactory of arms is also established there 
and in full activity. Less than 12,000 men, says the letter, 
cannot besiege Carthagena, and blockading is out of the 
question. This city is very constitutional, and was not 
taken by the French during the war of independence. 





Scientific Wecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical. Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





ZOLIAN HARP. 

This is an instrument which derives its name from 
J£olus, the God of the Winds, because its sounds are 
produced by means of a current of air acting upon the 
strings. The ancients knew by experience that a stringed 
instrument would render sounds, by being exposed to 
certain impulses of air. The Talmudists affirm that the 
harp or kinnor of David sounded of itself at midnight 
when the north wind blew upon it—The Harmonicon for 
August. 





DIVING-BELL AT PORT PATRICK. 


The diving-bel}, or rather the improved instrument at 
Port Patrick, is neither more nor less than a square cast 
metal frame, about 8 feet high, 22 feet in circumference, 
and wemng cevends of four tons. This frame is of 
course open below, and at the top are 12 small circular 


windows made of very thick glass, such as are sometimes | ice.’ 





mented or puttiedsin that not a bubble of water can pene- , and we reckon those moments amongst the happiest of our 
trate; and when the sea is clear, and particularly when | lives, when we were in pursuit of some new thought which 


; the sun is shining, the workmen are enabled to catry on 
i their submarine operations without the aid of candles, 
| which would consume nearly as much air as an equal 


number of human bellows. In the inside of the bell are 
seats for the workmen, with nobs to hang their tools on, 
and attached to it is a strong double air-pump, which is 
a mighty improvement on the old-fashioned plan of sink- 
ing barrells filled with air. From this pump issues a 
thick leathern tube, which is closciy fitted into the bell, 
and the length of which can easily be [Ke pane to the 
depth of water. As may be supposed, the bell is suspended 
from a very long crane, the shaft of which is sunk to the 
very keel of a vessel, purchased and fitted up for the pur- 
pose, and which is, in fact, a necessary part of the diving 
apparatus. On the deck of this vessel is placed the air 
pump, worked by four men, with an additional hand to 
watch the signals. When about, thercfore, to commence 
operations, the sloop is moved tu the outside of the break- 
water, the air-pump put in motion, the crane worked, and 
then go down the acquatic quarrymen. From its weight 
and shape, the machine must dip perpendicularly ; while 
the volume of air within enables the workmen to breathe, 
and keeps out the water. On arriving at the bottom, the 
divers are chiefly annoyed with large beds of sea-weed, 
although from the inequalities of the channel at Port- 
patrick, and the partially uneven manner in which the 
edges of the bell oecasivnally rest on the rocks, it is im- 
possible to — the water altogether; and this, it is 
presumed, is the reason why it is dangerous to descend in 
rough or squally weather, when the heaving and agitated 
deep would be apt to dash in the smallest cranny. To 
guard against the effects of several hours’ partial immer- 
sion in water, the men are provided with large jack- 
boots, caps of wool, and coarse woollen jackets. ‘They 
also observe the precaution of stufting their ears with cot- 
ton, as the constant stream of air which descends from 
above, occasions at first an uneasy sensation, and is even 
apt to produce deaf.:ess. The chiet sub-marine artist came 
from Hoiyhead; and out of 180 masons, carpenters, and 
labourers, only one man, it is said, volunteered to assist 
him. A respectable and ingenious gentleman, who had 
been down in the bell, stated that he telt no inconvenience 
whatever; but the air-pump workers, among whem were 
made some minute inquiries, shook their heads at this 
iece of information, and hinted that the volunteer-diver 
iad often felt a little queerish, and, for one thing ** had 
taken his victuals very badly.” Here, then, we have two 
or three men working with perfect ease and safety, 20, 25, 
and sometimes 30 feet below water. - In carrying out the 
new pier it is necessary to make a bed for the foundation 
stones, which would otherwise be left at the mercy of the 
waves—and. this, in a word, is the duty of the divers. 
With picks, hammers, jumpers, and gunpowder, the most 
rugged surface is made even, and not only a bed prepared 
for the huge masses of stone which are afterwards let down, 
but the blocks themselves strongly bound together with iron 
and cement. The divers, like other quarrymen, when 
they wish ** to blast,” take good care to be put out of 
harm’s way. By means of a tin tube, the powder is kept 
ee dry, and a branch from the larger cavity, hollow and 
illed with an oaten straw, is lengthened to the very sur- 
face of the water before the fuse is lighted. In one or two 
cases, the powder has failed to explode, and it is very 
teasing for the men, after three or four hours’ hard work 
below water, to be compelled to descend again, for the 
sole purpose of repeating the blasting process.—Glasgow 
Chronicle. ‘ 





Priuting Press.—We have seen this morning a proof- 
sheet specimen of printing, on an octavo form, pica type, 
by a new printing press, got up in this city, with improve- 
ments upon the London steam press, by Mr. James Booth. 
The impression is perfect, and will throw off twenty-five 
hundred sheets an hour, and requires only two hands to 
feed it. The engine which moves the whole machinery is 
only one-horse power.—New York Evening Post. 





* Skating Extracrdinary.—We understand, a 
has lately invented a pair of skates that may be used at all 
seasons of the year, upon any hard surface; an invention 
which has long been sought for, and several experiments 
tried, all of which have lied, till at length, after much 
study and expense, we are happy to hear, they are 
brought to the highest perfection. Besides the advantage 
of skating at all’ times of the year, they will be well 
adapted to persons who would willingly learn that health- 
ful amusement, but through fear dare not venture on the 
ice.”—Provincial journal.——-We have in our time been 


sepn used on board of ships. These windows are so ce- , ogcasionally under the influence of the speculative mania ; 





promised wonderful results, and, amongst the rest, immor- 
tality to the discoverer. We are.not about to detail the 
few successful and the many unsuccessful efforts we made 
in philosophical and mechanical pursuits at the period of 
life to which we allude, and it would fill a volume to re- 
count ** the thousand freaks that died in thinking.” How- 
ever, we distinctly recollect, that, amongst our cther early 
conceptions which perished in embryo, was a scheme for 
skating on land, by means of fine castors, or friction 
wheels, affixed to the shoes or bvots. Whether the al- 
leged invention, which we have noticed from a provincial 
paper, bear any resemblance to our own notable project, 
we cannot determine; neither shall we hazard the conjec- 
ture whether the one or the other be practicable, or, if 
practicable, worthy of serious notice. —Ldit. 





Mr. Belzoni —We are concerned to state the failure of 
Mr. Belzoni’s intended journey across Mount Atlas to 
Timbuctoo. The following extract of a letter, dated 
Gibraltar, the 20ch of June, has been communicated to us 
by a friend of Mr. Beizoni’s in Cambridge University : 

«Tam not, my dear Sir, in the least acquainted with the 
rules of philosophy; but thus far I know, from the experi- 
ence of reverses, that such help may be derived, which, united 
with perseverance, may bring our intended views to a com- 
plete suecess at the end, Ihave met withan unexpected stop 
to my progress, as, Owing to some intrigues, his Majesty the 
Emperor of Moreeeo has not permitted me to proceed on ry 
journey tarough hisecountry. This, Iam told, is owing to 
the convulsed state of the country through which J should 
have to pass, and the Emperor thought that it would not be 
safe forme to make the attempt; but I have reason to be. 
lieve that my refasul has been owing te somie underhand mea- 
sures from other quarters—but they are wofully mistaken 
who think that they can turn me back with one blow. The 
only consequence of this reverse is, that owing to what I have 
gathered of information, I shall be able to proceed with better 
prospects in another quarter; and by the time you will re- 
ceive this, I shall probably be one-third of my journey further 
south than Ihave been in my last route. All that I regret ere 
the five months I employed in this affair, and the heayy ex- 
penses necessarily incurred, which, united to the «presents 
made to his Majesty, his ministers, and his attge@ants, would 
be something more thun I eould support, if Lshould be obliged 
to repeat that part too often.” f 


We hope and trust that the perseverance of this indefa- 
tigable traveller will finally be successful, -and that his le. 
bours will not be suffered to droop and longuish from want , 
of that support, which merit like his ought, and we are 
confident will receive, from a generous and enlightened 
public. 





Atmospheric Phenomenon.—A celestial appearance of 
rather rare occurrence in this island was seen on the morn- 
ing of Wednesday, July 23, in the neighbourhood of 
Blairgowrie. The night had been clear and still; but as 
the morning advanced a Jarge assemblage of dense rugged 
clouds was spread over the sky, which slowly followed 
each other in shapeless masses from west to east. There 
appeared evidently a tendency in several of the lower frag» 
ments of these clouds to the formation of what at sea is 
called a ‘* water-spout.” After some repeated attempts, 
28 it were, a small protuberance from the lower part or 
one of the darkest masses was seen gradually to lengthen, 
until it evidently assumed a form unlike the usual ap- 

arances of the clouds. In about a quarter of a minute 
it had reached a considerable length, and had its sides 
well defined, which at the beginning of the formation were 
jagged like the other clouds. It continued to lengthen, 
and took a eloping direction, inclined apparently towards 
the south-east. In less than a minute it had reached its 
full aize, when it appeared in the form of a large speaking 
trumpet, tv which water-spouts are usually compared, 
with its large end in the cloud, and not much inclined 
from the perpendicular, but with a small bending in the 
middle. It became more and more conspicuous, till at 
last it was distinctly obseryed to have a rotatory motion, 
from the small pieces of cloud of which it was composed 
shifting with great swiftness their places from one sie to 
the other. In about two minutes after its first formation, 
and when it was seen most distinctly developed, it gradu- 
ally disappeared from the lower end, and was wholly dis- 

ersed in a few seconds. The writer of this remembers to 
noe seen a similar water-spout, also over land, in the 
neighbourhood of Dundee, about ten yeass ago. They 
appeared alike in every respect to those observed at sea, 
with the exception of the water, which they sometimes 
pour down.—Caledonian Mercury, 
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Che Mhilanthraptst. 


PLEASING PICTURES OF HUMAN NATURE. 
i 

We derive infinitely more satisZaction from praising 
than from censuring the acts of our fellow-creatures; and 
we are constitutionally more prone to dwell upon the 
bright than the dark side of the human character. We 
look for no perfection, nor do we seek for ** better bread 
than is made of wheat,” as Sancho says. As public jour- 
nalists it unhappily too often falls to our lot to record 
Iamentable instances of human infirmity or vice; and 
when we are so fortunate as to meet with some redeeming 
feature of our nature, the contrast renders its contempla- 
tion doubly precious.—In the second volume of the Ka- 
leidoscope, in reply to a correspondent, we related an inte- 
resting anecdote from recollection, and we here repeat it, 
for a-reason we shall afterwards state.—-Edit. Kal. 


** The anecdote which we always associate in our mind 
with a merry meeting and a happy group is briefly as fol- 
lows:—A worthy man, by unavoidable misfortunes in 
which his own misconduct had no share, once found him- 
self reduced to the necessity of compromising with his cre- 
ditors. Such was their opinion of his integrity, and the 
general excellence of his character, that his creditors con- 
sented to accept of a moderate dividend ; for which, they 
not only gave him a discharge in full of all demands, but 
actually left him a sum to enable him to go abroad to 
look after his affairs. After a lapse of many years this 
excellent man revisited his native country, bringing with 
him ample property, the reward of his industry and ability. 
He lost no time in inviting all his former creditors to a 
Ginner, which was most cheerfully attended. After the 
greetings usual_upon the meeting of old friends who re- 
spect each other, the party was ushered into the dining- 
room ; opposite the place of each guest was an inverted 

late, upon turning which, a note appeared, addressed to 
him individually.. Upon breaking the seal, an inclosure 
of an unexpected nature presented itself; and each man 
found a deck for the full balance of the cancelled debt, 
with twenty yé@wrs’ interest. Our readers, we think, will 
with us in the opinion that this was one of the most 
reeable parties, ever assembled: nor should we be in- 
fined to be very severe with the company, if, under such 
circumstances, they should have indulged in an. extra 
bottle, to the health of their noble host.” 


Our readers will find in the following account of a re- 
eent meeting at Manchester, an interesting counterpart 
to the foregoing anecdate. 

FILIAL AFFECTION AND COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY. 


Six or seven years ago, Mr. George Wood, of this town, 
calico-printer, became embarrassed in his circumstances, 
and ultimately was made bankrupt. He received his cer- 
tificate, and recommenced business, we believe, in con- 
nection with two sons. His exertions were more prosper- 
ous than before, and the integrity of his character led 
him often to express a hope that he should be able to 
acquire the means of making a furtlier dividend amongst 
his creditors than the assets of his estate had realized. 
Attacked with an illness which proved fatal, he lamented 
that his life was not spared, to enable him to carry this 
wish into effect ; and, but a few moments before his death, 
he enjoined his sons, if it ever came in their power, to 
fulfil his object. To the disposition to execute the dying 
injunction of their parent, Messrs. John and George 
have fortunately added the means, and they have recently 
divided a very large sum, acquired by their own exertions, 
amongst his tors. 

To commemorate this rare instance of filial piety and 
disinterested liberality, the creditors of the late Mr. Wood 
eommenced a subscription, from the proceeds of which 
they purchased two elegant silver vases, of the value of 
one hundred and sixty guincas ; and, on Wednesday last, 
they invited Messrs. John and George Wood to dine with 
them, at the Bridgewater Arms, and to receive the tes- 
timonials of their respect. Robert Christie, Esq. was in 
the chair; and the situation of vice-president was filled by 
John Walker, Esq. of Bridgewater Yard. 

After a few customary toasts had been given, the chair- 
man addressed the company to the following effect : 

Gentlemen,—I now rise with great diffidence, to proceed 
to the more immediate object which has brought us together 
thiaday. Had I conceived that it required any ingenuity to 





diseover the merits of Messrs. John and George Wood, or talent 
to have exhibited those merits in a flattering point of view, 
AUshould, knowing my incompetency, have shrunk from the 





task you have assigned me; but, fortunately, the noble and 
generous conduct of these young gentiemen reyuires no com- 
ment. I shall, therefore, only say, and in so doing Iam con- 
vinced I express the feelings of every individual in this room, 
that by the act which constitutes the occasion of our meeting, 
they have paid the highest tribute to the memory of their 
late revered father, and reflected lasting honour upon them- 
selves. ; 

Mr. John Wood,—Sir,—I have now the pleasure to present 
to you, in my own name, as well asin that of the gentlemen 
around me, and other absent friends, this vase, “in testi- 
mony,” as its inscription bears, “of the great esteem we 
entertain for your distinguished worth, filial affection, un- 
remitting industry, high honour, and strict integrity.”. And 
to you, Mr. George Wood, this vase (equally well merited) with 
2 similar inscription to that engraven on the one I have just 
now had the honour of presenting to your worthy brother. 

Messrs. Wood.—Although convinced that any thing I can 
say, or that we may have done, to mark our opinion of your 
conduet, will fall far short, and comparatively add but little 
te the delightful satisfaction you must have already enjoyed 
in performing so MDeral an act; yet, in justice to those with 
whom I am assoeiated, and who have contributed to the ob- 
jects before us, I must say, that these veses are presented 
without alloy, noindividual having been requested to unite 
in the subscription for procuring them: the tribute has been 
entirely spontaneous. Gentlemen, I have only to add, that I 
wish you may long live to enjoy the recollections which these 
vases must excite, and that your talents, industry, and in- 
tegrity, may continue to be crowned with the success you so 
justly merit. 


Mr. John Wood then spoke to the following effect : 


Mr. President and Gentl Though considerably em- 
barrassed, I return you my most sincere thanks for the dis- 
tinguished honour you have thus conferred upon me. The 
recollection of this event will neyer be obliteraved from my 
mind, and I am sure I shall always consider this day, as one 
of the happiest of my life. Though, gentlemen, I feel much, 
when I reflect upon the little I have done towards meriting 
such distinction; and, though Iam convinced that oneaction 
in a man’s life, does not entjtle him to the eulogy you have 
been pleased to inscribe upon that vase, itis surely not a mat- 
ter of surprise, that I should feel deeply interested in what 
so much concerned my late revered parent. I witnessed, 
from the moment of his misfortunes to the hour of his death, 
his great anxiety for an opportunity to prove the purity of 
his intentions, and were I to forget the request he made ef 
me but a few moments before his death, I should prove my- 
self one of the most ungrateful of beings. Gentlemen, my 
feelings are such, that I must conclude by wishing health to 
youalL 


Mr. George Woed acknowledged the testimonials pre- 
sented to him in the following terms : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen—<Accept my sincere and un- 
feigned thanks for the very great honour this day conferred 
upon me; indescribable, indeed, is the pleasure excited by 
the anticipation and performance of that duty, which you 
have thus kindly acknowledged, and a sense of which has 
dwelt in my breast for many years. My gratification is en- 
hanced by your smiles,—by the great honour which this 
elegant token of your respect conveys. I can only makea 
verbal acknowledgment; but my thanks are sincere. Accept 
them as the effusion of a heart overpowered with gratitude, 
—a heart deeply sensible of the obligation under which I am 
placed by your generosity,—and ardently desiring the pro- 
sperity of you and yours. 


After a short interval, the chairman observed, that to 
the excellent prisctalee instilled into their minds by their 
mother, might, no doubt, be attributed a portion of the 
anxiety Messrs. John and George Woed had felt to pur- 
sue that course towards their father’s creditors, which, had 
his life been spared, he would havetaken. He had there- 
fore to announce to the meeting, that their worthy vice- 
president and himself had a few days before trad the plea- 
sure of waiting upon Mrs. Wood, and of presenting to 
her, from their subscriptions. an elegant silver tea and 
coffee equipage, of the value of fifty guineas. He proposed 
the health of Mrs. Wood, which was drunk, and gratefully 
acknowledged. 3 

The vice-president, after a suitable introduction, pro- 
posed the health of ‘* Robert Christie, Esq. our excellent 
chairman, with our best thanks for his cheney and at- 
tention. 

The chairman, in acknowledging the mark of attention 
which he had received from the company, assured them 
that he was more than repaid for any services he might 
have rendered in promoting the harmony of the meeting, 
by the gratification he himself felt on the occasion. After 
a short pause, Mr. Christie again rose to = ag the health 
of their worthy vice-president, Jobn Walker, Esq.; and 
in doing so he took occasion to observe, that this was the 








third time that that gentleman had had the good fortune 
of being called upon to officiate on occasions similar to 
the present. 

Mr. Walker returned thanks. 

The evening was spent in a very agreeable manner, and 
the company at length departed, highly gratified with the 
circumstances, as well as the occasion, of their meeting.— 
Manchester Guardian. 





The Bouquet. 


“‘ Thave here opty made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hase 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” 
MoNTAIGNE. 





REVIVIANA. 


—— 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, ard 
CHARACTERS. By Un. Jno. Earte. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D. for 
P.C. 1664. 
[coNTINVED FROM OUR Las?.} 
—_—— 


11. A Youncer Brotnazr. His elder 
Brother was the Esau that came out first and 
left him like Jucod at his heeles. His Father 
has done with him, as Pharaoh to the Chil- 
dren of Israel, that would have them make 
brick, and give them no straw, so he takes 
him to be a gentleman, and leaves him no- 
thing to maintain it. The pride of his house 
hath undone him, which the elders Knight- 
hood must sustaine, and his beggery that 
Knighthood. His birth and bringing up will 
not suffer him to descend to the meanes to 
get wealth: but he stands at the mercy of 
the World, and which is worse, of his brother, 
He ig something better then the Serving- 
men: yet they more fancy with him, then he 
bold with the master, who beholds kim with 
a countenance of sterne awe, and checks him 
oftner then his Liveries. His brothers old 
suits and he are much alike in request, and 
cast off now and then one to the other. Na- 
ture hath furnisht him with a little more wit 
upon compassion; for it is like to be his best 
revenue. If his Annuity stretch so farre, 
he ia sent to the Universitie, and with 
great heart-burning takes upen him the 
Ministry, as a profession he is condemned to: 
by his ill fortune others take a more crooked 
path, yet the Kings highway; where at 
length their vizzard is pluckt off, and they 
strike faire for Tyborne: but their Brothers 
pride, not love, gets them a pardon. His 
last refuge is the Low-countries, where rage 
and lice are no scandal], where he lives a 
poor Gentleman of a Company, and dies 
without a shirt. The onely thing that may 
better his fortunes, is an art he hath to make 
a Gentlewoman, wherewith he baits now and 
then some rich widow that is hungry after 
his Blood. He is commonly discontented 
and desperate, and the forme of his exclama- 
tion is, that Churle my- brother. He loves 
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not his country for this unnatural] custome, 
and would have Jong since revolted to the 
Spaniard, but for Kent onely, which he holds 
in ‘admiration. 

12. A Mzer- FoRMALL Maw is somewhat 
more then the’shape of aman, for he hath 
his length, breadth, and colour. When you 
have seen his out-side, you have lookt thorow 
him, and need imploy your discovery no far- 
ther. His reason is meerely example, and 
his action is not guided by his understanding, 
but he’sees other men do thus and he follows 
them. He isa Negative, for we cannot call 
him a wise man, but not a foole; nor an 
honest man, but not a knave; nor a Pro- 
testant, but not a Papist. The chief burden 
of his braine is the carriage of his body, and 
the setting of his face in a good frame: which 
he performes the better, because he is not 
disjoynted with other Meditations. His Re- 
lizgion is a good quiet subject, and he prayes 
as he sweares, in the Phrase of the Land. 
He is a faire guest, and a faire inviter, and 
can excuse his good cheere in the aceustomed 
Apologie. He hath some facultie in mang- 
ling of a Rabhbet, and the distribution of his 
morsell to a neighbour trencher. He appre- 
hends a jest by seeing men smile, aud laughs 
orderly himselte, when it comes to his turne. 
His businesses with his friends are to visit 
them,-and’whilst the businesse is no- more, he 
can performe this well enough. His dis- 
course is the newes that he hath. gathered in 
his walk, and for other matters his. discretion 
is, that. he will onely what he can, that is, 
say nothing. His life is like one that runs 
tothe Chureh-walke, to take a turn or two, 
and so passes. He hath staid in the world 
to fill a number, and when he -is gone, there 
wants one and there’s an end. 

















Chit Chat. 


Scigneur is derived from senior, age, formerly,. giving 
the only title to rank and precedence ; hence also senate 
an assembly of old’ men er a council of elders. 

Vaict.—-Borel, in his Glossary, says, ‘that the term 
‘*yalet” was anciently applied to the King’s eldest son; 
and‘ hence the valet, or knave, follows the: King and 
Queen in a pack of cards. 

Genilemen.—tIn an ancient statute of Edward ITE. there 
is a distinction taken—the simple-homme and the gevtil- 
homme, which has led: the ingenious Mr. Barrington to 
Coujecture, that the simple-homme, is John-or Thomas, 
who hath no surname ; and in contradiction, he who hath 
asurname or family name (from the -word gens, which 
sometimes signifies family ) is styled gentil:homme. Sur- 
names are of no great antiquity in this country, the sons 
being formerly distinguished by their Christian names 
joined to that of their father, as ‘Thomas, the son of Wil- 
liam; George, the son of John. Hence, Williamson, 
Johnson, &c. Many of the common people in Wales 
have no surnames to this day. 








Raphael fell in Jove with the daughter of a potter, and; 
to gain her affection, condescended to paint ‘her father’s 
ware. Sir Joshua Reynolds first showed’ his genius by 
painting the gallipots of the apothecary to whom he was 
apprenticed. 
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A new Translition—A rich old maiden lady, of the 
west end of the town, who-was notorious for her bad tem- 
per, and for perpetually scolding her servants, having died 
about three weeks since, the hatchment was put up against 
her house, under which was the following common motto 
—* Reguicscat in pace.” The ‘cook inquired of the 
coachman the meaning of these words. Coachee, proud 
of this appeal to his scholarship, after pondering over 
them for a moment, answered, ** Oh! the motto, in Eng- 
lish, is" Rest quiet, ext, in peace.’ ” 








Malherbe, speaking one day of the wickedness of man- 
kind, said, “* Why, when there were only three or four 


hed 


persons in the world one of them killed his brother! 





The following is from the Jamaica Courant: * Wanted, 
for the Trifvr’s office, an industrious compositor. Libe- 
ral wages will be given. An honest sober devil will aiso 
be encouraged.” 





No fewer than 4000 Russiaus were massacred in 1720, 
on occasion of the order of Peter I. that people should 
shave their beards, They were conducted into a vast in- 
closure, where numbers of blocks, éc. had been previously 
arranged, when Peter himself, with the axe in his hand, 
gave the example to the executioners how they should chep 
off the heads of the victims. 





Singular manner of choosing a King.—-The people of 
Bearn, an ancient province of the Pyrenees, in the year 
1173, desirous of having a sovereign of the blood of their 
last monarch, sent a deputation to his sister, to-ask for one 
of her twin children. The request being granted, the de- 
puties had their choice. The infants, at the moment, 
both slept. One had his hands closed, the other had his 
open. ‘The deputies imagined they saw, in the latter atti- 
tude, an indication of a noble and. generous character. 
They immediztely chose him; and this monarch, in his 
after age, acquired the title of Gaston, the Gocd. 





Curious Entries of the Names of Customers in a Bank. 
rupt's Bovk.—The insolvent was recently a grocer in a 
‘neighbouring city :—** Woman on the Key—Jew Woman 
—Coal Woman—Old Coal Woman—Fat Coal Woman~— 
Market Woman—Pale Woman—A Man—Old Women 
— Little’ Milk Girl—Candie Man—Stable Man—Ovach- 
man—=Big Woman—Lame Weman—Quiet Woman— 
Egg Mano—Littel Black Girl—Old Watchman—Shoe- 
muaker—Littel Shoemaker—Short Shoemaker—Old ‘Shoe- 
‘maker—Littel Girl—Jew Man-—Jew Woman—Mrs. in 
the Cart—Oid Irish Woman—Woman in Cornestreet—A 
Lad—Man in the Country—Long Sal—Woman with 
Long Sal—Mrs. Irish Woman—Mrs. Feather Bonnett— 
Blue’ Bonnett—Green Bonnett—Green Coat—Blue Brit- 
chesBig Britches—The “Woman that was “Marricd— 
The Woman that told me of the Man.”—Brisiol Journal. 





Execution of an Indian Murderer.—A Choctaw Indian, 
calling himself Dr. Sibley, and belonging to a tribe whe 
resided in the neighbourhood of Red River, while-in a 
state of intoxication, stabbed another Indian to the heart, 
who immediately expired. After the murder, a brother of 
the deceased Indian came to Sibley, and told him he must 
have revenge for the death of his brother, by taking his 
(Sibley’s) life. To this proposal Sibley readily assented, 
and proposed that his death should take place on the fol- 
lowing day. In the mean time, Sibley was kept under no 
restraint whatever, but was permitted his freedom as usual, 
When the morning arrived on which he was to suffer death, 
Sibley went out with the rest of the patty, and aided in 
digging a grave for the deceased Indian, observing to the 
party that he thought it large enough for both of them to 
lie in, and signified a wish to be buried in the same grave. 
This not being objected to, he placed himself in a standince 
position over the grave, with his arms stretched out, and 
gave the signal to fire, when the brother of the deceased 
Indian discharged the contents of a rifle through his heart. 
He dropped iato the grave and instantly expired.— Amer. 
paper. 


Mode of Feeding.—A correspondent begs us to hint, 
*“that there is a mode of feeding, even amongst otherwise 
decent people, which is exceedingly annoying to persons 
of any delicacy :”—He alludes to the practice which too 
many persons have of ‘* making a clattering with their 
knives and forks, striking their teeth when they put their 
food into their mouths, chewing with a noise, smacking 
their lips drawing in their liquids’ with a bubbling souad, 
and eating with rapidity.”—** These things (observes our 
correspondent) may seem of little importance to some; 
but they are very far from being se, for they not- only in- 
dicate coarse feelings on the part of the offenders, but tend 
greatly to make their company very distasteful to persons 








? 


injury in their commerce with society.” Our correspon- 
dent is quite right: the evil he complains of is but too 
common, and wants reforming aliogett To sce persons 
eating, is perhaps not the most yratt) of sights; but 
to hear them at the same time in the manner complained 
of, is really too much for animals, not exactly bred in a 
stable or pigstye. Dr. Johnson fed in the way described 
by our correspondent; and we would rather have dined 
alone all our lives, thun have been condemned to sit at 
table with the learned bear for one twelvemonth. ‘Many, 
however, who offend in this node have not even a tithe of 
the talents of Johnson, to make their compapy otherwise 
desirable. 

















Worrespoendence. 
TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,—Your pleasing miscellany frequently admits of 
notices, which tend to expose or hold up to public atten- 
tion any highly culpable inhumanity; perhaps in the 
present instance, you will not refuse a corner to the follow- 
ing circumstance. Walking the other evening in the 
Mount gardens, I noticed a young servant maid repeatedly 
beat and abuse a fme litdle infant, apparently but a few 
months old; the s/ups or blows bestowed upon the child 
were very heavy, so as to be heard distinctly at some 
distance. What the offence of this poor innocent had 
been, it woul be hard to determine, it evidently belonged 
to some respectable family, and had been most probably 
sent abroad for the benefit of frestvair, under the care of 
its inhuman nurse, who had taken occasion thus to vent 
her ill-conceived and ill-directed passion upon her infans 
tine and helpless charge. Instances similar to the above 
have frequently been noticed by casual passengers; and 
as expostulation with such wretches only calls forth tor- 
rents of abuse, it behoves every parent to be particularly 
cautious as to what description of persons they commit 
their children; especially, since very many individuals 
have been rendered miserable, or unhealthy for life, by 
the incautious, or improper treatment of bad or unfeeling 
narses; as is particularly the case with a young person of 
my acquaintance, who is now in a most deplorable state 
of heaith, for the reasons above stated. An insertion of 
this note, will much oblige your constant reader and well 
wisher. WINIFRED. 

August, 8, 1823. 











TIDE TABLES. 
ee 
TO THE EDITOR. 


S1n,—I am much obliged for your insertion of Mr. 
Lang’s long explanation on this subject, and equally 
obliged to him fer the trouble he has taken in the elnci-« 
dation of our dispute. At the close of his letter he says, 
“If I bestill dissatisfied, &c.” Far from it, Sir, I am quite 
satisfied ; for the meaning of the one blank (——) he has 
explained in the correct manner in which yourself and Mr. 
Kaye did, and with respect to the two blanks (——) he 
says (and which I perfectly agree with) ‘I am equally 
surprised they should be so put, and that they should by 
any one be called 12 o'clock, one of which must of course 
mean *‘no high water,” and the other might be ** twelve. 
o’clock,”’ &c.; and further on he says (still alluding te the 
two blanks) ** and which to me are quite unintelligible.” 

So that the conclusion is this, that one blank is correctly 
placed, because it denctes the transit of the tide, and that 
the two blanks are very incorrectly placed (and that’fall [ 
have been contending for ;) because admitting the ‘first 
denotes 12 o’clock, it ought to be explained in Mr. Lang’s 
way (by either ** noon” in the morning column, or ‘* mid- 
night” in the evening column;) and then the second blank, 
which in such case would only be one blank, would denote 
the transit, as it does in its usual occurrence, say every 14 
or 15 days. 

Hoping this will be the last time I shall have occasion, 
to trespass on your kindness, on this subject, I remain, 





of refinement, and must therefore’ operate greatly to their | yours, Kc. 


MARIS ZSTUS.. 
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THE SCOTCH NOT CANNIBALS. 
-—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—In the last number of the Kaleidoscope, 1 ob- 
served some notice of a supposed epicurism of the Attocotti, 
which has no foundation besides a ludicrous misinterpre- 
tation of a passage in St. Jerome by our celebrated Gib- 
bon. It is true that the father of the church charges the 

Attocotti with cannibalism ; but the historian forgot that 
** pastorum nates” is good. Latin for fat hams, or juicy 
legs of mutton, as well as for ** brawney part of shepherd's 
——.” The passage is curious :—‘* Cum felo sylvas par- 
corum greges et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, pas- 
torum nates et femi narum papillas solere abscindere et 
has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari.” 

Gibbon, with this passage before him, has fallen into 
the error just mentioned, as the following extract will 
show :—** When they hunted the woods for prey, it is 
said that they attacked the shepherd rather than his flock ; 
and that they curiously selected the most delicate and 
brawney purts both of males and females, which they pre- 
pared for their horrid repasts.”"—When such a scholar 
stumbles, we need not be surprised at the slips of more 
hasty and ordinary writers. T. 








MISS M. TREE. 


—— 


TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—I experienced a most rich delight on Friday even- 
ing last (in conjunction, I hope, with many hundreds 
more) trom the exertions of that most bewitching actress 
Miss M. Tree. The piece which formed the amusement of 
the evening, * Clari, the Maid of Milan,” has no intrinsic 
value in itself. The plot is poor, and the language tame ; 
yet I will venture to assert, that there was not an indivi- 
dual in the house who was not most truly gratified. He, 
whose heart throbbed not with the tenderest emotions of 
pleasure at hearing her warble forth that simple ditty, 
** Home, sweet home ;” or in whom mingled feelings of 
grief, pleasure, and pity were not awakened by witnessin 
her inimitable acting at the interview between Clari ant 
her father, is devoid of all the fine feelings of nature, and 
scarcely worthy the name of man—for what man, what 
young man, can, unaffected, behold a lovely woman in 
tears? And 

“* He-who has no music in his soul, 

Is ripe for murder, treason, and revolt.” 
In her are united the saetchy with the voice of a Ste- 
phens, the tenderness and sensibility of an O'Neill, and 
the shape and countenance of the most beautiful descrip- 
tions of Venus. 

It is too frequently the case with those professing them- 
selves singers, to despise becoming actors. They seem to 
think it would be derogatory to their tability to 
appear to understand, or, at all events, to feel what they 
profess to represent. This, however, is so far from being 
applicable to Miss Tree, that though it is principally to 
her vocal talents that she is indebted for fame, her per- 
gees a Clari oo entitles her to rank first among 
the tragedians upon the nt » and not very far 
below Siddons and O'Nelll.—In yoga of pt Sg 
this will perhaps be considered an uncandid eulogium. 
But I would not for the world become a critic: I am sure 
they lose many of the greatest enjoyments of life; they 
¢° every where with the wish of discovering imperfections. 

, on the contrary, go every where with a desire to be 
pleased, and consequently, if possible, look only to that 
which is pleasing. In the present instance, I have not 
overrated, but have not done justice to the talents of Miss 
Tree. It is, however, the effusion of an honest heart, and 
of one who feels bound by the ties of gratitude to pay this 
simple tribute of respect for many hours of most exquisite 
pleasure. I do not flatter myself that it will give amuse- 
ment to many of your readers, unless it should be to criti- 
cise the composition ; but should it meet the sigh: of her 
for whom it is intended, and should it give a momentary 
reward for her labours, my end is obtained.—As I am 
shortly to leave my native country, I shall probably never 
again have the pleasure of seeing her ; you will therefore, 
Sir, hy an early insertion of this in the Kaleidoscope, con- 
fer a kindness never to be forgotten upon—Yours, &. 


| TO THE EDITOR. 


S1z,—If those disputants who have lately engaged your 
attention relative to the correct mode of pronouncing the 
word catch, had had recourse to the seventeenth edition 
of Walker’s Dictionary (which I presume to be the latest) 
it would have prevented a correspondence very uninterest- 
ing to your readers and tiresome to yourself. On reference 
to the above edition, there is the following remark, under 
the word catch :—=** This word is almost universally pro- 
nounced in the capital like the noun ketch; but this de- 
viation from the true sound of a is only tolerable in collo- 
quial pronunciation, and ought, by correct speakers, to be 
avoided even in that.” I, however, perfectly agree with 





S. M. that it is otherwise in the note upon that word (89) 
where catch is pronounced ketch, as a ‘* corrupt but a 
received pronunciation ;” meaning, generally adopted. 
It does not, however, mean that it is correct, ‘according to 
Mr. W.’s opinion, or where would be the necessity of his 
further noticing the subject. It is not plain that his re- 
mark is intended to supersede his note! I hope this 
will be satisfactory to both your correspondents.—Y ours, 





ANCING.—ACADEMY FOR GROWN PER. 

SONS, for the most fashionable QUADRILLES, WALT- 
ZES, COUNTRY DANCES, and every other national Dance, 
No. 1, Bold-place, Berry-street. 

THE PROFESSOR who conducts this Academy begs to 
announce to his. Friends and the Public, that his Evening 
Academy will re-open so early as the second week in Septem- 
ber (at the request of many Ladies and Gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of some ce before the Festival.) And he requests 
that those who wish to choose their evening and their party: 
will make early application. Ladies and Gentlemen who are 
unacquainted with Dancing, he recommends to commence 
with private lessons immediately, previous to joining the 


ets. 
The Academy will close the last week in April; and a con- 
sideration will be made in the terms to those who engage 
Sor the whole season. Private Lessons at any hour in the day. 
Children’s Academy as usual: no entrance charged. The Violin 
and Flute taught. Families and Schools attended. 
‘oo1, ce, Berry-street. 








ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES, MUSIC-HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


respectfully informs the 

Ladies and Gentlemen of Liverpool, and especially the 
Parents, Guardians, and Superintendents Younes. People, 
poses to deliver a COURSE of five LECTURES on 
OMY, and an Introductory Lecture, in the MUSIC- 

DSTREET, on the Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, in the next two Weeks. 

Terms :—Tickets: for the whole Course (transferrable, and 
an Introductory Ticket gratis) in the Saloon or surrounding 
elevated Seats, 15s. In the Gallery, 9s. To each Lecture, 
Saloon, 3s. 6d. Gallery, 2s. Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
under fourteen years of age, in the Saloon, for the whole 
Course, 10s. 6d. Each Lecture, 23. 6d. In the Gallery, no 


deduction. 

Doore o at Half-past Six o’clock; the Lectures begin at 
Seven, and end between Nine and Half-past Nine o'clock. 

Since the Lecturer’s visit to Liverpoo! in April last, he has 

e alterations in his Lectures and Apparatus, and 
has added an entirely original Instrument, for showing the 
cause of the various Climates on the Earth’s surface, of per- 

tual Sunshine in the Polar Regions, and the peculiar 
Phomorzena of Polar Moonlight. 

Tickets are on Sale by the Booksellers, and the Lecturer, 
who will be happy to see his Friends any day between the 
hours of Twelve and Four o’clock, after Monday, the 
18th instant, at his private Apartments, 54, Bold-street, 


Liverpool. 
Che Housewife. 
ON EATING SCIENTIFICALLY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

Srm,—You have often given us choice recipes, in this 
useful department of the Kaleidoscope, which is peculiarly 
to my taste. What think you of teaching people haw to 
eat scientifically, and reducing the culinary art to a phile. 


R. GOODACRE wy 











sophical system? This appears to be the object of a new 








work, from which I now transcribe a few choice morsels, 
for the amusement and instruction of your numerous 
readers.—Your well-wisher, GOURMAND. 


[From “* The Family Oracle of Health.”} 

At Vienna it is the custom to sit down todinner at noon, 
and finish the sitting at half-past ten at night, the dinner 
continuing from three to four ‘hours, every thing being 
managed slowly, with true German patience. When the 
process of eating is over, and the dishes removed, those 
who choose take a turn in the open air, to cool 
themselves, and stimulate their apetites to a fresh en- 
joyment, to which they soon return, another course of 
delicacies being served up to employ the time til] supper. 
At eight, four or five hours after dinner, supper is brought 
in, and two hours and a half are usually employed in re. 
galing on the pleasures of this social meal. This sloweating, 
though we pronounce it to be highly scientific, the very 
summit of refinement in the art of gratifying the appetite, 
would not be endured by Englishmen, who are in this 
respect quite barbarous and uncivilized, compared with 
the slow-eating German. M. Reynier de Grimrod says, 
that it would quite desolate a Frenchman, who usually 
despatches the most exquisite dishes with heedless voracity. 
Yet will your true German gourmand not perhaps eat 
so much as an Englishman or a Frenchmaa, and certainly 
not so much as a Scotsman, set down to finish his two 
quarts of hodge-podge and his four pounds of haggis, in 
fifteen minutes, as if he were matched against time. A 
fast eater will consume a fourth more at a meal than a 
slow eater, and the German shows the good sense of his 
nation by keeping to the maxim that 

« The first digestion is made by the teeth.” 

All genuine gourmands eat slowly, from the experi- 
ence that fast eating soon destroys the stomach and brings 
on a premature old age. 





fo Correspondents. 


Po.itE LireraTuRe.—The essay of Homo, on this subject, ‘is 
reserved for our next publication. 








VARIATION OF THE MAGNET. 

To the Edttor.—1 shall feel much obliged to any of your nu. 

merous readers, by informing me what the present va- 
riation of the magnetic pole is west of the true north. 

Denbigh, August 12, 1823. eae 

The variation of Liverpool is laid down in the chart, by 


Lieutenant Evans, at 26 degrees west.—-Edit. Kal. 

The Young Oronian’s letter, although rather of a private 
than public nature, shall be given in our next, as a most 
creditable specimen of generosity and munificence. 

Tue Sp1per.—-We have to apologise to Nworb for the delay his 
letter has experienced, It has just caught our eye amongst 
the detenues, in our portfolio of reserve, from which it shall 
be released next week, with some slight omissions of the 
prefatory reply to an anonymous correspondent, who had 
intended to be very severe upon Nworb’s first communica- 

- tion. ; 

Alcander is reserved for the next Kaleidoscope. 


Forrst MINSTRELSY.—We shall briefly notice this pleasing 
little volume in our next. In the mean time, if a friend to 
the writer will convey to us the opinions of the reviewers 
to whom he alludes, their testimony, in addition to our 
own, will promote the object he has in view. 

If Commercius will grant us another week, we will either pub- 
lish his lines, or assign our reasons. 

Sou Fa.—We shall show the work on this subject, with 
which we have been favoured, to 4 Friend who understands 
more of the subject than we do. 

We have this instant been favoured with the communication 
of P. 

Letters or parcels mot recetved, unless free of charge. 


























a 
Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by E. 
Smit and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. : 
Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pool-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street ; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row: B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street; and J. Lowthian, Libra- 


- py, 119, St.James-st.; for ready money only. 
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